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WN last No. of the Cultivator, we wrote of the 
J early coming on of the Spring. A couple of 
weeks has made a wonderful change in the ad- 
vance of vegetation. The grass already begins to 
put on a lively green, and we learn from some quar- 
ters that the wheat fields are doing the same ; from 
other places we have a bad report of the growing 
wheat crop. A few weeks more will determine the 
stand for the season, and we wish our friends in all 
quarters would report upon this subject, so that we 
may make up a general report for the public. We 
also learn from other correspondents, that the last 
sowing of red clover has fared badly, and that the 
plants are now standing on their root-ends, head and 
shoulders above ground. In this city, the peach 
trees in warm, sheltered situations, begin to show the 
color of the fruit buds; the blue birds, robins and 
other spring birds, have been back these two weeks 
or more. Marble playing upon the side walks, occu- 
pies most of the little boys, while the girls skip ropes 
and toss India rubber balls. A few days more, and 
troops of rosy-cheeked lasses on their lithe steeds, 
will be galloping through the streets at early morn- 
ing or in the evening twilight,—a practice growing 
more and more in favor with our city girls, and, we 
hope, with country girls, too. 


Speaking of horses, reminds us that these muddy 
roads are apt to give horses the scratches, or other 
eruptive diseases about the feet. A correspondent 
says this is successfully treated by washing the 
horses’ feet and legs with old fish brine several 
times, at intervals of two days apart. Our friend 
Carlisle, the member of the Legislature from Fair- 


|says a sure cure for scratches is to wash the parts 
| affected with soap and water, and when dry, rub on 
jan ointment made by mixing a piece of blue stone 
| the size of a hazle-nut, pulverized in a tablespoonful 
‘of honey, and keep the horse in a few days.— 
Scratches neglected, especially in horses of a foul 
habit, will run into what is called grease, which is a 
foul discharge from the erease of the heel. When 
this occurs, take oil of vitriol and touch it with a 
feather to kill the grease, and afterwards proceed the 
same as above directed for the scratches. By keep- 
ing the horses’ feet and legs well cleaned, scratches 
can generally be avoided altogether. A Chillicothe 
friend says, a sure cure for scratches, is to rub on an 
ointment made of burned corn cobs pounded fine and 
mixed with three times the quantity of hog’s lard. 

The time for grafting apple trees in this latitude 
has now arrived, and we are asked to give a recipe 
for grafting wax. This is made by melting together 
one pound beeswax, two pounds rosin, and half pound 
lard, or half pint linseed oil, (some use tallow in 
place of lard or oil, but this makes the wax too hard 
for using in cold weather.) Now take old cotton 
cloth, (calico or muslin,) and tear it into strips 3 or 4 
inches wide, and wind these around small sticks, 
forming rolls 2 or 3 inches in diameter ; drop them 
into the kettle of hot wax, and leave them there for 
half an hour, to soak through ; then take them out, 
and when cool, or as wanted for use, the cloth can 
be unrolled and torn into narrower strips for winding 
around the grafts. A portion of the wax remaining 
in the kettle aft r soaking the cloth, should be poured 
into cold water, and worked by the hand into rolls of 
convenient size for putting over the cloth, on the 
tops of large limbs, where grafted, more effectually 
to exclude air and moisture. In mild weather the 
warmth of the hand will soften the wax sufficiently 
for using, but when grafting is done in cold weather, 
it is necessary to have a fire of coals, a hot brick, or 
some other contrivance for warming the wax. 

Coat AsHEs around AprLe TreEs.—We reply to 
a subscriber in Indiana, that it is well to put small 
quantities of coal ashes or blacksmith’s cinders 
around apple trees, on all porous soils, but not on 
stiff clays. Coal ashes, composted with black muck, 
is a good dressing for shrubbery on all light soils. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |that all the “improved Short-horns” are descend- 

Origin of the “ Improved” Short-Horns. |ed from these thirteen animals, and that the resi- 
due of the herd, together with the whole of Rob- 

A good deal of discussion in regard to the above | ert Collings and all the other breeders of that day 
subject seems to have been created in this State| who had not adopted the “alloy,” were not “im- 
on account of opinions advanced in respect to it,| proved” Short-horns? Will it be said that there 
inthe Ohio Agricultural Reports of 1854 and|is no pure Short-horn at this day, unless it can 
1857. In the former, it was stated that “it is be-| trace pedigree to Lady? 
lieved that the present race of ‘improved Short-| But this writer says that Berry is endorsed by 
horns’ were produced by Mr. Charles Colling| Mr. Youatt, than whom, I admit, there is no high- 
crossing the Teeswater bull Hubback, upon a red jer authority. Let us see what Youatt says in re- 
polled Galloway cow.” <A late writer having al-| gard to this claim of improvement by the Gallo- 
luded to this as an erroneous statement, another—| way cross. In a note to Mr. Berry’s account we 
perhaps the author of the Report—comes out, and | have this: “The dam of Lady was Pheenix, also 
claims that the statement is supported by the his-|the dam of the bull Favorite ; and as the grand- 
tory of the Short-horns as written by the Rev.|son of Bolingbroke is not known to have been 
Henry Berry, and says the version in the report |the sire of any other remarkably good animal, it 
“seems to be gathered from” that history. He is most probable that the unquestionable merit of 
then goes on to quote what Allen has said in the | Lady and her descendants, is to be attributed more 
Herd-Book about this gentleman’s competency to/to her dam than her sire.” 
write the history, and “rests his case,” as if con-| Again, in the history of the Galloway cattle, 
fident that the “ version” was fully sustained. Mr. Youatt says: “The Short-horns have almost 

Now it so happens that there is not a word in|everywhere else improved the cattle of the dis- 
all Berry’s history about Hubback ever being |tricts to which they traveled; at least the first 
bred to a Galloway cow, nor is it anywhere leross produced manifest improvement; but even 
claimed by Berry that the “improved Short-|in the first cross, the Short-horns have done little 
horns” “were produced” by any Galloway cross. | good in Galloway, and as a permanent mizture, 
It is exceedingly strange that any gentleman |the choicest southern bulls have manifestly failed.” 
should attempt to enlighten the public by commu. | This writer argues that “such a marked 
nications through the press, without having at|change” was produced in the cattle on the river 
least so far informed himself upon the subject he|'Tees, “as entitled them afterwards to be known 
attempts to discuss, as to be familiar with what|as the ‘Improved Short-horns,’ in contradistinction 
are considered the “ horn books” upon it; and it|to ‘‘Teeswater’ and ‘ Durham,’ the names previ- 
is still more extraordinary, that a person so obvi-| ously in use.” The assumption here of course is, 
ously ignorant of his subject, should attempt to| that the “marked change” was made by Charles 
instruct the public through such a channel as the | Colling, with a very decided intimation that he 
State Agricultural Report! accomplished it by the use of the Galloway blood. 

I now quote from Mr. Berry’s history so much | Now let us see what the author relied upon by 
as is necessary to show what his version of this|this writer, to wit, Mr. Berry, says as to this 
Galloway cross was: | point : “From the earliest periods as to which we 

“Tt is a well ascertained fact, that during his |have any accounts of our breeds of cattle, the 
career as a breeder, Mr. Colling tried several ex-| counties of Durham and York have been cele- 
periments in crossing.” * * * “The cross with | brated for their Short-horns, but principally in the 
the Kyloe led to no results worthy of enumera-| first instances on account of their reputation as 
tion, but that with the polled Galloway must not | extraordinary milkers.” And then, after refering 
be passed over without comment.” * * * “ Mr.|to what he claimed as to their not being good 
Colling’s Short-horn bull Bolingbroke” (not Hub- | feeders, or producing the best variety of beef, he 
back) “was put to a beautiful red polled Gallo-| goes on: “A period of more than one hundred 
way cow, and the produce, a bull calf, was in due | years has now elapsed since the Short-horns on the 
time put to Johanna, a pure bred Short-horn—she banks of che river Tees, hence called the Tees- 
also produced a bull calf. This grandson of Bo-| water breed, had assumed a very different char- 
lingbroke was the sire of the cow Lady, by anoth- | acter to the foregoing description. In color they 
er pure bred Short-horned dam, and trom Lady|resembled the Short-horns of the present day, 
has sprung the highly valuable family of improved being occasionally red, red and white, and roan, 
Short-horns, termed in reproach the alloy.” \though the last not then so prevalent as now. 

Here, then, we have the statement of the facts | They possessed a fine mellow skin and flesh, good 
in regard to the extent of the Galloway cross. hair, and light offal, particularly wide carcasses, 
The breed did not, even in Mr. Charles Colling’s and fore-quarters of extraordinary depth and ca- 
herd, go farther than the family of the cow Lady, | pacity. When slaughtered their proof was extra- 
and even as to that, it will be seen that it was in- ordinary, and many instances are recorded of the 
fused in homeeopathic proportion. wonderful weight of their inside fat.” 

At the sale of Charles Colling in 1810, forty-| Here we have the testimony of Berry to the 











seven animals were disposed of, and of these only | fact that the “improvement” of this breed of cat- 
thirteen were of the family of the cow Lady, or|tle was very well established some Jifty years be- 
were tainted with Galloway blood. Is it claimed'fore Charles Colling became a breeder, and a 
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good many years before that gentleman was born! 
This quotation is from the last edition of Berry’s 
history, but in the one first published he is even 
more distinct and positive as to the long estab- 
lished peculiarities of the breed. He says: “To 
the banks of the river Tees, separating the coun- 
ties of Durham and York, reference is to be had 
for an account of the originals of the improved 
Short-horns. There, upwards of eighty years ago, 
existed a breed of cattlke—for a description of 
which the author is indebted to an old and cele- 
brated breeder, now living—in color resembling 
what is called the improved breed of the present 
day, except that the fashionable roan was not 
quite so prevalent: they are described in general 
character, also, to have differed very little from 
their descendants. Possessing a fine mellow 
touch, good hair, light offal, particularly wide car- 
casses, and deep fore-quarters, they were also 
justly celebrated for extraordinary proof when 
slaughtered—resembling thus closely their descend- 
ants of the present day. One trifling difference 
alone is worth recording—the horns of the old 
Teeswater breed were rather longer, and turned 
gaily upwards.” Now, it will be remembered 
that this was written in 1822, so that here we 
have the admission of Berry himself, that more 
than eighty years previous to that period, which 
would be about 1740, the “originals of the im- 
proved Short-horns” were in all respects, as to 
color, shape, quality—in fact in every particular, 
so completely the same animal as “ what is called 
the improved breed of the present day,” that but 
“one trifling difference alone is worth recording.” 

We are told by a late writer that we are very 
sensitive, and don’t like the consequences result- 
ing from admitting the Galloway improvement. 
The Short-horn breeders generally are usually 
somewhat acquainted with the principles of breed- 
ing, and therefore know that such a result as that 
claimed by this writer, from such an experiment, 
would be impossible. And being acquainted with 
the history of the Short-horns, they know that as 
a matter of fact the “version” is wholly contra- 
dicted by that history. ‘They denounce the “ ver- 
sion” because it is untrue, and because the ten- 
dency would be, if it were adopted, exceedingly 
injurious, as it might induce others to “ experi- 
ment” to great pecuniary disadvantage. 

We are not afraid of any inferences legitimately 


other steer weighed, net, 2,000 pounds. These 
steers were aged 4 years 6 months, and 4 years 
10 months, full blood Durhams, raised by Gov. 
Shelby of Kentucky, fed ten months by Mr. 
Farthing, on 3 pecks of corn meal, 4 pecks of 
bran, and hay as much as they would eat—J. Y. 
Tribune. 





Se 


Overreaching — Cutting the Quarter. 


Dear Spirit :—I fully agree with Mr. Gibbs, 
in the Ohio Cultivator, and published in the 
Spirit, as to his method of shoeing, to remedy 
overreaching, clicking, or forging, as the Yankees 
call it. This is a very common, if not a crying 
evil, with horses, and exceedingly disagreeable ; 
and the man who can suggest a remedy for these 
defects, should be styled a public benefactor, as 
}much so as he that plants a tree. Miles, in his 
work “On the Horse’s Foot,” advocates this sys- 
tem of shoeing ; but whether he first discovered 
the method or not, I do not know; but I do know, 
from experience, that this method of shoeing ma- 
| terially benefits a horse having this defect. Noth- 
jing seems to be harder than for a smith to leave 
the old beaten track of shoeing—the same he 
learned from his “ old boss,” perhaps thirty years 
ago—and adopt, as he would call it, these new- 
fangled notions. The clicking made by horses 
when traveling, is generally done by the toe of 
the hind-foot striking the bottom of the fore-shoe, 
which is a little behind time in getting out of the 
way. Now, if the fore-foot can be relieved of its 
long toe by paring, the shoe placed back as far as 
possible, if calks are used, and the heels are low, 
give a little more heel-calk than at the toe, the 
horse breaks over his toes quicker, and when he 
puts down his hind foot his forward foot is out of 
the way. If the case be a bad one, reverse the 
manner of shoeing with the hind foot. Generally, 
horses that overreach, or cut the quarter, have 
long toes and oblique pasterns. 

If the foot had not always been protected at 
the toe by an iron shoe, the horse would have 
worn off his toe, and paring would not be neces- 
leary. Due regard should be had to the proper 
lobliquity of the pastern. In all cases have the 
shoe follow the crust of the foot, from toe to heel, 
completely covering the corner at the junction of 
the bars and crust. Few blacksmiths do this. 














from the true history. Indeed, we care not what | Wishing to give the horse a wide heel, or to avoid 
inference any writer may draw, so that he gives ithe trouble of fitting the shoe, they nail it on with, 
the facts correctly, that the public may judge perhaps, eight or ten large nails, the corners of 
whether they sustain his inference. the foot being entirely within the shoe, the shoe 
pressing into the crust of the foot and crowding 
in the heels ; for such blacksmiths usually cut out 
Larce Berves, Live anp Deap WEIGHT.— ithe bars as a useless thing, and it is a wonder they 
The noted pair of fat beeves, exhibited at the|do not remove the frog too. The practice of 
State Fair, by James Farthing of Buffalo, have |rasping off the enamel of the foot, and rasping a 
been killed, and the following is the live and dead | crease under the nails for the clinch, is highly 
weight: One 2,920 pounds, made 1,996 pounds of reprehensible. I have known many cases of in- 
beet, 315 pounds rough tallow, 117 pounds of terfering benefited, by merely paring off the toe 
hide. Thisshows a net weight of over 68 pounds |of the foot, and standing the horse upon his an- 
per hundred live weight, New York estimation,|cles. The horse not having the long and high 
and over 83 pounds Boston estimation. The |toe to break over, does not tire so easily in his 


Scioro. 
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ancles, and this annoyance is removed. The|with the breadth of his acres. The limit of 
same method of shoeing for forging, will apply to| 10,000 acres cannot confine the generous impulses 
trotting horses for cutting the quarter. I weuld, | of a good man ; nor can the confines of ten acres 
however, where shoes are used without calks (as|either contract or expand his respectability— 
they should be for fast horses,) file off the inside|There is no necessity for a man of a thousand 
edge of the toe of the hind shoe, as that often| acres being enslaved by hard work and harrowing 
does the cutting, and not the toe—Trot, in Por-| care, any more than there is for the one of fifty. 








ter’s Spirit of the Times. 
RS 
The Horse of Hoosaun. 


BY THOMAS, THE RHYME, 





Son of night, my noble steed, 
Thou art of a noble breed, 

Arching neck, and step of pride, 
Fine-cut nostrils, curved and wide ; 
Melting eye, and glossy coat, 

Body round, and heaving throat ; 


Pointed ears, and ample chest, 
High the star upon thy crest ; 


Forehead broad, and flat, and high, 
Slender leg, and sinewy thigh ; 


Hoof well-opened, smooth and round, 
Bushy tail that sweeps the ground ; 


Massive shoulder, waving mane, 
All denote thy royal strain. 


Onward darting like the wind, 
Soon our foes we leave behind ; 


Soon our horse-hair tent before, 
I dismount me from the door ; 


From thy back the saddle shake— 
From thy lips the bridle take. 


When the barley-cakes I deal, 
Mine and thine alike the meal ; 


With my little children bred, 
Sharing both our food and bed. 


’Tis our honor, sable steed, 
For thou art of royal breed. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Small Farmers— A Degenerate Age. 


I have just read the critique of Mr. L. A. Hine 
on Prof. Nash, in the Cultivator of Feb. Ist, and 
wish to file a bill of exceptions, for the sake of a 
little more light. 

Mr. Hine says that the inference from the ex- 
tract given from Prof. Nash is, “that a man is 
great in proportion to the number of jackasses he 
is able to purchase.” Now how can such an in- 
ference be drawn from, “ We fear there is a ten- 
dency in small farms to make small men; and 
we deprecate the idea that the farmer is to be a 
man to be looked down upon by men in other 
callings”? The Prof. does not recommend large 
farms, but he says that he is “not one of those 
who indiscriminately recommend small farms.” 
The entire argument of the article of Mr. Hine 
being based upon the above inference, and the 
rational inference not being there, the whole ar- 
gument falls. 

In this country we have some of God’s noble- 
men on small farms, and some of the earth’s or- 
naments on large farms. The measure of a man’s 
greatness and his goodness lies not commensurate 


|I will admit that there are many, very many men 
who own large farms, who are a clog to human 
improvement, and despots of their day; but on 
the other hand, there are as many with smaller 
farms no better. From all the facts existing, had 
Prof. Nash indiscriminately recommended small 
farms, I would have considered him a wild theo- 
rist, and the same if he had indiscriminately re- 
commended large farms. I would have inferred 
that he supposed man a creature of circumstance, 
and that the circumstance is a certain quantity of 
land. 

All that Mr. Hine claims that a man of a small 
farm can do for the education and comfort of his 
family, I claim that a man of a large farm can, if 
he will. Neither will do it unless the impulses of 
the man are right. 

But what I more particularly take exceptions 
to in Mr. Hine’s articles, is a reference to “ this 
degenerate age.” I like this “age,” and can tes- 
tify that it is the best one I ever lived in, and it 
is the best one I can read about. There is an 
old saw that, with harsh sound, always says, “this 
degenerate age.” When was there a better, less 
‘degenerate age? Admitting a thousand imper- 
'fections in human society, yet, answer me, when 
was it better? When was the supremacy of in- 
tellect greater? When the power of moral sen- 
timent more forcible? Was it when brute force 
was omnipotent—when our children had their 
ideas pounded in with the birch at school? Was 
it when straight-jackets controlled the lunatic, in- 
stead of moral treatment? Was it when the rack 
and the thumb-serew prevailed? Was it when 
heretics were burned at the stake, or when witch- 
‘craft was punished with burning? Or was it 
‘when the sex was more enslaved by the superior 

physical strength of man? If there was ever a 
less degenerate age than now, when was it, and 
| what are its signs ? 

| I know that those who contend for degeneracy, 
\claim that the children of the land are all going 
\to the d decline, both physical and moral.— 
A false position again, and consequently the con- 
clusions therefrom are false. There are bad boys, 
and girls, too, now-a-days ; but when were there 
none? Through the long, long ages of the past, 
we have recorded instances of juvenile depravity, 
even away back to the time when forty and two 
bad children were torn to pieces for mocking the 
prophet. 

The present age is supplied with good boys and 
girls, and they are the hope of the world. With 
generous b®arts and virtuous impulses, the boys 
of this “ degenerate age” will, when maturer, take 
up the work of human improvement that is going 
on to-day, and give it an onward move. 

The girls, charged as they are with degeneracy 
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by those who would be social reformers, are the 
same earnest, impulsive, kind-souled creatures that 
their mothers were fifty years ago, and, when 
they will have sprung up to a healthy and vigor- 
ous womanhood, will take hold of the duties of 
life, and be moving on the car of progress, when 
their defamers are forgotten in the tomb. With 
a firm reliance upon this as a progressive age, I 
subscribe myself, Yours, &c., 
J. R. Goopwin. 
Wynn, Franklin Co., Ind. 





Responses, Items and Answers. 


A Good Word from Mahoning. 

Our wheat crop looks well in general; the ear- 
ly sown looks the best. Now Col. what would 
you think of a farmer that gets his wheat drilled 
in, and then permits his hogs to pasture on it all 
winter, and in the spring permits the same stock 
to root it out? And also allows his cattle and 
colts to rove in the meadows, where they sink in 
over their hoofs every step they make ? 

The Ohio Cultivator is one of the best papers 
now afloat. I read, with delight, the piece in the 
last number by the Home Girl. I told my better 
half that piece was worth a quarter, and then I 
read on and found another piece worth a shilling. 
“Why,” said she, “you will soon have you paper 
pay its own way.” Yes, I got five cents a pound 
more for my wool, last season, than my neighbors 
did, because I took the Edidor’s advice. Thank 
you Sir, for your good advice. Yes, I saved one 
of my best cows last spring, by following your di- 
rections for the cure of hollow-horn. I have 
spent as many as three days in the month of De- 
cember, in ’lectioneering for the Ohio Cultlvator 
and getting up Clubs, and am well paid for my 
trouble. And now Col., if ever I get in sight of 
you again, as I was two years ago last fall, you 
shall feel the grip of my right hand, as a token 
that Iam your friend and that your are my friend 
in deed and truth. J. 

(<--That’s the talk! and that’s the kind of men 
we love to take by the hand. Such hands have a 
substantial feel about them, not much like the tow- 
string flippers of the Miss Nancy-ish fellows, who are 
too nice to live in this work-a-day world, and who are 
constantly alarmed lest we should shock their delicate 
sensibilities. —Ep. 

Late Apples—Wheat Prospects Eastward. 

Frienp Harris :—That’s a fact, says I, when 
my eyes ran over these words in the last Cultiva- 
tor, ‘ With most people, of late years, the ques- 
tion is not, what apples shall we choose, but what 
can we get.’ We have had plenty of apples from 
last August till three days ago, and might have 
had them till next July, if we had not sold them. 
I think there is no other man in Harrison county 
that can say the same. It is true our apples were 
inferior in shape and size, owing to the hard 
weather that made aclear sweep of all other 
kinds. 

What is to be done when the State Board of 
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Agriculture offers a premium on the best seedling 
apple, and the committee on fruit never decide 
which is the best? If the committee had known 
as much as I did about the Johnson Sweets, then 
eight dollars would have gladdened my pocket 
without a whimper. 

The other day, Thomas Ellwood and I were 
passing through the orchard and examining the 
buds he said, “pap when these apples begin to 
to fall lets turn the hogs in.” The conclusion is 
now that as soon as we get more trees large 
enough to bear they will furnish beef and pork 
besides all other things that sweet apples can. 

Lats Wueart looks awful in a general way. 
I should not be surprised if the people would get 
to sowing in July, they have been sowing earlier 
every year lately, and so far the August sowing 
looks pretty well. Fruit of all kinds seems to be 
safe yet. 

The ground is hard and ought to be loosened 
deep, even if it is turned over shallow. 

Thy friend, Micasan T. Jonnson. 

Short Creek, Harrison Co., 8th of 3d month. 
Weight of Produce per Bushel. 

Mr. Harris.—- Will you publish the standard 
weights of the different Products that the farmer 
raises ? P. M. 

AyswEr.—The following is according to custom 
in the Cincinnati Market. 


WEIcurTs. 
ARTICLES. Ibs. 
Apples (dried) ..00scccccccccces 25 
) ME LEETELELELLTT ETT Tee 48 
ine Ch ce cdéuscauncesetsane 60 
WN S004ukeusted000eeen caked 56 
GN W'cccss cnatedcduancce F . 33 
Se win 06 Ke unde $00e06s454. 16 
TRO ccc cscdcccccecvcvsccessécee 56 
GOO kn ccascdeadsecdade 62 
Timothy seed.....ccccccscccece 35 
Flax © swasivcdvansdbaeen 56 
Hemp GS pecccccccccccccccs 42 
Millet © Lediiidiinsiinckin 50 
Hungarian Grass seed........... 50 
Blue Grass 200d... cccccccccscece 10 
Wii's cv ccpesccencecadeaks 60 


By the law of this State, 60 Ibs. is a bushel of 
Clover Seed, and 32 lbs. a bushel of Oats, where 
no contracts have been made between the parties. 
First Premium Corn Crop in Stark County. 
The ground on which my crop of corn was 
cultivated, is a loamy soil which has been in grass 
for the last six years, and used as a sheep 
ture. In March, I covered it well with barn yard 
manure ; after which I plowed it to the depth of 
nine inches—soon after harrowed it three times 
with a heavy harrow. At planting time, I cross 
marked it three feet apart; planted May 26th, 
putting three and four grains ina hill, of the 
Hackberry and Gourd Seed Corn mixed. As 
soon as planted, (before it germinated,) took three 
bushels of slacked lime, one bushel of leached 
ashes and two bushels of plaster; mixed the 





whole together, and of this mixture put a small 
handful on each hill. As soon as the first plants 
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made their appearance, harrowed it with a one- 
horse harrow. After it was all up, went through 
three different times with cultivator—afterwards 
twice with a double shovel plow, finishing in 
wheat hearvest. Il. C. Bacuret. 
Second Premium Crop. 


The land was a clover and pastured for several 
years. Last spring I gave it a dressing of barn 
yard manure, at the rate of twelve four horse 
loads to the acre, and then, about the first week 
in April, plowed it up with a three horse Gibbs 
plow, eight or nine inches deep, and harrowed it 
four times immediately before planting. After 
having marked out the ground with plow, forty 
inches each way—that is, having the hills forty 
inches apart each way, I planted on the 17th day 
of May, putting from three to four grains in each 
hill, and eovering about two inches thick, with a 
corn hoe. As soon as the corn was up, 1 put 
about a bushel of white plater on the two acres 
throwing it on the stalks. In a few days after the 
plastering operation, I gave it a slight dressing 
with a single shovel plow, making a round be- 
tween two rows. Ina few days after the plas- 
tering, I gave it another coat of plaster as before. 
After this I gave it three dressings with the shovel 
plow, going three times between two rows, follow- 
ing witha hoe to cut down and cover up the 
weeds that were left uncovered by the plow. 

JEREMIAH CORRELL. 
An Abused Orchard. 

I will give a sketch of an old and forsaken 
orchard in our neighborhood. It was planted 
about forty years ago, on the top of a high hill 
about one mile from the Ohio river. It contained 
the apple, pear, peach, plum and cherry, which 
soon became fruitful. About twenty years ago 
the owner disposed of the tract of land to a Fur- 
nace Company, who soon let the fencing go to 
wreck, and left the orchard to stand the fate of 
the commons. How ungenerous they were, for 
there has not been a season since but what apples, 
pears, peaches and plums could be found in it, 
though the orchards on the river bottoms have 
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timate of the profits of feeding hogs, for these 
reasons: First, stock hogs have sold the past year 
at 3j cents per pound, which will make his 30 
shoats worth $97 50, which, added to the 100 
bushels corn at 75 cents, is $172 50; Second, I 
never could induce a Drover to believe that a 150 
pound shoat was a Fat Hog, or pay the price for 
one; therefore he must sell at the price for stock 
hogs 3} cents, at which price 3,900 pounds will 
bring $126 75, entailing a slight loss of $45 79. 
At such profit we cannot get rich, even in Rich- 
land County. S. B. Concer. 

Richland Co., Ohio, March, 1859. 
Underdrain Grades, &c. 

Wishing to commence underdraining the com- 
ing spring, I would like to ask of the more ex 
perienced in that line, a few questions. After a 
little engineering, I find I can obtain but one foot 
fall, in forty rods. Is that fall sufficient to ensure 
a good drain, when properly made of three-inch 
tile? 

Does it add materially to the durability of the 
drain to underlay the tile with lumber. The 
soil is sand and clay—the latter predominating 
with the subsoil. J. H. May. 

Sandusky County. 

Answer 1—A fall of three feet to the mile is 
enough to ensure drainage. A great point isto have 
the bottom of the drain an absolutely true grade.— 
2—We would underlay horse-shoe tile with at least 
some oak or pine sole board.—Ep. 

Scours in Cattle. 

I have had some trouble with some of my cattle 
scouring this winter, it comes upon them in one 
day. They are in good condition, and eat well 
until the attack. What they pass is in a perfect- 
ly liquid state. I have checked it thus far by 
giving a strong solution of White Oak and Birch 
Bark, but what I wish to know is the cause. 

Mercer Co., Pa. J. B. 

Succestion.—It will be impossible to answer this 
question without knowing about the quality and kind 
of the feed and perhaps other circumstances of man- 





failed frequently. The cherries could not stand 
such treatment as this, and consequently disap- 
peared. Now, many of the faithful old trees are 
surrounded by thick underbrush and forest trees 
that have grown up much larger than the fruit 
trees, yet still they bring forth fruit for the prow- 
ling hand. It is often visited for plums by our 
bottom farmers, as theirs fail. This proves to me 
conclusively, that high grounds are the healthiest 
and most productive for orchards. This orchard 
is about four hundred feet above the level of the 
River and exposed to its breezes. Most of the 
farmers possess hill land in connection with their 
farms in this part, and the time is coming when 
these hills will pay well to raise fruit upon. 
A. J. T. 
Hanging Rock. 
Profits of Feeding Hogs. 


Iam one of those farmers who do not think 
that J. L. Smith, of Marion, is right in his es- 


agement. There may be foul hay, or other feed un- 
suitable in kind, quantity, or in feeding and handling. 
—Ep. 

Logan County. 

Our peach buds are nearly all killed again, on 
some trees not alive bud to be found. Wheat 
does not look very promising. Feed getting very 
scarce and high, with a prospect of very short 
rations before grass comes. 

Yours, L. G. More. 
Greeting from Southern Illinois. 

I have had the pleasure of reading the Ohio 
Cultivator for the past year, and to say that I am 
well pleased with it, but poorly expresses my 
feelings. Every farmer ought to take it. I have 
induced some of the farmers in Egypt to take the 
Cultivator for this year, that they may have a 
kind friend to counsel with them during the year. 

Your friend, JOHN CROMWELL. 





Macoupin Co., Til., 1859. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Feeding Corn to Hogs. 


Having noticed in your journal a communica- 
tion from Marion, on the subject, “ Profits of 
Feeding Hogs,” and soliciting farmers to correct 
his “ calculation” if he was not right, I propose 
briefly to notice his figures and see whether “ it 
will pay to fatten Hogs when corn is command- 
ing the price it does now,” and, if his figures will 
prove to my satisfaction “ that it will pay to make 
four and a half dollar pork out of corn that is 
worth over 50 cents per bushel.” He may con- 
sider me out of the rank and file of “ nine-tenths 
of the farmers of Ohio,” who would advise oth- 


ers to sell their hogs when corn is worth 75 cents 


per bushel. 

He experiments on 30 head of shoats weigh- 
ing 100 pounds each, or 3000 pounds; he feeds 
them 30 days 100 bushels corn, and they gain 900 
pounds. He further estimates them at $2 per 
ewt. gross, when he commenced feeding them, 
and $4,50 per cent. gross at the expiration of 30 
days. Now, in order to get $1,15 per bushel for 
his corn, he takes $75 out of the value of his 
hogs and places it to the gain, which is not the 
true principle of estimating, for the reason that 
his hogs were worth just as much per pound 
when he commenced feeding them, as when he sold 
them. 

But to reduce it to figures, we have, 

30 Hogs, 100 lbs. each = 3,900 Ibs., at $2 per 
ewt., = $60 value hogs. 
30 Hogs 130 Ibs. each = 3,900 Ibs., at $4,50 per 
ewt., $175,— value and gain. 
deducting first value of hogs, and we have $115, 
50 for his 100 bushel corn he fed them. But my 
opinion is that Bro. Smith’s shoats, were worth 
just precisely as much when he commenced feed- 
ing them as they were when he sold them or at 
the expiration of 30 days, hence we have, 
30 shoats 100 lbs. each, 3,000 Ibs., $4,50 $135 
value. 
30 shoats 130 Ibs. each, 3,900 Ibs., $4,50 $175,50 
value shoats and corn. 
deducting first value of shoats, and we have $40, 
50 for his 100 bushel corn he fed them: or upon 
the other hand, let us reverse the experiment as 
“itisa poor rule that won’t work both ways,” 
(and as farmers too frequently are compelled to 
make a practical application of it) and we have, 
30 shoats 100 lbs. each, 3,000 lbs., $4,50 $135 
first value. 
80 shoats 130 Ibs. each, 3,900 Ibs., $2, $78 
2nd value or gain. 
and we have $57 minus. Or, in other words Bro. 
Smith only sustains a loss of his 100 bushel corn 
and $57 for his trouble feeding it. Hence we ar- 
rive at the conclusion that Brother Smith only 
made a lucky hit that time when he refused to 
sell his shoats or press them on the market at $2 
per cwt. gross. But my opinion, Mr. Editor, is, 
that the sooner we get rid of the shoats we have 
to spare, when corn is worth 75 cents per bushel, 











the more readily we evince our pecuniary interest, 
unless Brother Smith, or some other responsible 
farmer, would guarantee to us at least $7,00 per 
ewt. gross for our hogs. Respectfully, yours, 
Miami Co. Epw. R. Dovr. 





Share’s Harrow, Pulverizer, &c. 


Mr. Epiror:—As many of your readers 
doubtless consider, as I do, that every machine 
which has for its object, and really is a saving of 
time, labor and expense, is of vital importance to 
them, I will state my experience in the use of D. 
W. Share’s patent Potato-Covering, Hoing, Cul- 
tivating and Hilling Machines, and also his Coul- 
ter Harrow and Sod-Pulverizer, and Grain Cov- 
erer. 

I first saw these machines in May last, when 
one of Mr. Share’s agents came to my place with 
them, and requested me to try them. I did so, 
and after a short trial, I was so well satisfied with 
the manner in which they worked, that I pur- 
chased a set of them, as did some twenty or twen- 
ty-five of my neighbors. I used them in work- 
ing my corn and potato crops, with very little 
hand-labor, part of land being stumpy. Many of 
my neighbors worked their crops exclusively with 
them, to their satisfaction. 

The Coulter Harrow is decidedly the best ma- 
chine for pulverizing land and covering grain, 
that I ever saw. I got one of them in the latter 
part of June, after my land had been prepared 
tor spring crops, and had but little opportunity for 
trying it until preparing my land for buckwheat. 
This land has been plowed about the first of Ma 
when it was wet, and at the time I used the Har- 
row upon it, was very hard, and its operations 
satisfied me that no other Harrow or Cultivator 
could have done the work so well or so easily.— 
Instead of cross plowing my summer fallow, as I 
generally do, I pulverized the soil to the depth of 
from five to seven inches with this Harrow, and 
after sowing my grain broadcast, I covered it with 
the same machine. The appearance of my crop 
last fall, satisfied me that the use of the Coulter 
Harrow had added much to its growth, as the old 
sod had been left where it should be, to nourish 


the roots of grain. Joun McHare. 
Bethlehem, Albany Co., N. Y. 





LireTimME OF Bees.—Prof. J. P. Kirtland, of 
Cleveland, in a lecture on bees, states that the 
queen lives about four years; the workers six 
months, and the drones four to five months. 


_ 





To Meastre Hay-Stacxs.— “More than 
twenty years since,” says an old farmer, “I copied 
the following method for measuring hay from an 
old publication. I have both bought and sold by 
it, and I believe it may be useful to many farm- 
ers. ‘Multiply the length, breadth and heighth 
into each other, and if the hay is somewhat set- 
tled, ten solid yards make aton. Clover will take 
from ten to twelve solid yards per ton.’” 














The ‘Bier sable. 











Tue Cousty AcricutTrat Societies are stirring 
in preparations for their next fairs. We hope they 
will take no steps backward, but determine to hold 
their way right onward. Let us invent new items of 
legitimate attraction for the fairs,—not sham shows 
and taking humbugs, but something to call out real 
competition, and rivalry for excellence. We like a 
move, just made, by the Harrison County Society :— 
they offer a premium of $30 for the best 6 horses or 
mares {rom any township. We should like to see 
that hoss convention! Many such things could be 
done to draw out the competition of an entire coun- 
ty, by putting township against township, string 
against string. People will do a great deal for the 
honor of their own townships or neighborhoods, when 
they would do little or nothing on general account. 

We notice the times fixed for the following county 
fairs in Ohio, and will be obliged by being informed 
of all others as soon as they are determined upon, 
and any changes that may be made. 


BtaAadala, 0000 cccccccce PORNBB. 6.6.0 05000000000 Sept. 13-15. 
BABB. iccce, cccccceccess PaineBville....csccscccees “© Z-28. 
abn Sis cttw s 6 b60s Mbndcc cckkctenseesses “ 27-29. 
Columbiana .........+.. New Lisbon ......cccccece « 28-30. 
Highland..... ....sees- BIBGES cicecccncccccsce ‘28-30. 
BOMB cocccccccccccvece PR 0sd -neccencsscuseve ‘28-30. 
CREED cc concnsescees a eee Oct. 4- 6. 
Ghat... oc cccvccccooveses Springfield ..........e00. “4 6, 
Harrison ....000e-ss000. Cadlis..ccccccccccscccccee “ &¥. 
Wyandet ccocccccccccees Upper Sandusky ......... “687 
= +.eo o--__-—_-—— 


State Fairs for 1859. 





Tilinols 2.00 ccccccceccess PONNIOIE inne cctccccncess Sept. 5- 9. 
Vermont ...cecessceeees Rs ccccescccccess 13-16, 
GG ands 000 00t0sseeese GENS Sik Sidccccnecs 6 20-23, 
WRMARA ccccccccccceccss New Albany. ...esseeeeeee % 26-30. 
New York, .sseeseseeses BRANT 0000 0020 0000000000 Oct. 4- 7. 





Darry Business 1n Cuyanoca Co.—The Cleve- 
land Herald reports the shipments from the Solon 
Station on the C. & M. R. R., of 540 tons of cheese, 
and 50 tons of Butter. From Aurora Station in 
Portage Co.,'745,527 tons of butter and cheese. And 
from the same place, 100 barrels of dried fruit and 
500 tons of Mangamese from the deposit, near that 
place, which we noticed in the Ohio Cultivator of 
August last, sold at the station for $7 perton. At 
Solon, the manufacture of cheese boxes consumed 
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250,000 feet of lumber, from 75 large white oak trees 
making 54,000 boxes. The above items show a 
gratifying condition of local production, and when 
multiplied, as it may be, by hundreds of other like 
places, foots up a large aggregate of profitable in- 
dustry. 

Morritu’s AGRIcULTURAL CoLLEGE BItt, intro- 
duced into Congress last session, and providing for a 
large distribution of public lands among the States, 
for the endowment of Colleges, in which Agricultu- 
ral Science should be taught, passed both houses of 
Congress, was vetoed by the President, and failed to 
receive the requisite majority on its final vote, and is 
consequentiy defeated. 


Cranserry CuLTuRE 1n Onto.—We are asked 
about the profits and particulars of raising cranber- 
ries in Ohio. So far as we know, up to this time, 
no person of all that have tried the experiment, has 
succeeded in establishing a bed of cranberries that 
produced any thing of account. 


Woot rrom Musxixncum.—Jesse Willey has hand- 
ed us a card of wool samples of his sheep, which are 
very fine and handsome—almost up to the Harrison 
Co. samples. 


Pror. W. W. Martner, of this city, well known 
to the readers of the Ohio; Cultivator as a man of 
scientific attainments, died_suddenly at his residence, 
a few days ago, at 52 years of age. 

PoRTRAIT OF THE LATE Jonn RicnaRps.—By the 
kindness of Col. T. 8. Thorpe of the Spirit, and J. 
H. Brightly, the accomplished engraver, we have a 
proof copy of a portrait of the dear old “ Governor,” 
late publisher of the N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
Many thanks, kind friends! We encase this noble 
portrait in golden setting, and hang it among our 
office’ relics in the group of men who were not 
ashamed to wear the full badge of manhood upon 
their faces. 


Porter’s Srinir or THE Times enters upon its 


sixth vol. this month. This is a lively chronicle of 
the Turf, Field Sports and kindred literature. Since 


ithe death of Col. Porter, edited by Geo. Wilkes. 


Published weekly at 346 Broadway, N. Y. 83a 
year. 


Tue Ecrectic Macazine is a very interesting and 
instructive publication, containing a choice selection 
of foreign literature gathered from all the best Euro- 
pean periodicals, and each No. illustrated with some 
subject of especial interest, done up in the best style 
of art. Published by W. H. Bidwell, No. 5 Beek- 
man st.,N. Y. $5 a year. 


Hovey’s Macazine or Horticutture belongs to 
the family of Evergieens, as now in its 25th year it 
is as fresh and vigorous as ever, and filled with the 





standard literature of its profession. Edited by C. 
M. Henry, Boston, Mass. $2 a year. 
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Cultivation of Onions. 





From a Prize Essay, by W. T. Jenninos, of Conn.,in American 
Agriculturist. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


There is no crop perhaps, more sure than that 
of onions. They are liable, it is true, to blight, 
but this seldom occurs unless they are neglected. 
Rich soil, with a good application of manure every 
year, and proper attention will almost invariably 
insure a good crop. Five hundred bushels to an 
acre is an average crop, though eight hundred are 
frequently raised. 

The time for sowing is the month of April, 
earlier or later according to the state of the ground. 
It is generally found that the earliest sowed onions, 
other things being equal, do the best. 

There are three varieties of onions commonly 
raised, viz., red, white and yellow. The red onions 
take the lead, as they are more hardy, grow bet- 
ter, and bear handling better than either of the 
other kinds. The following directions apply 
equally to each variety, though white ones require 
more attention in curing and gentler handling.— 
White onions in limited quantities and in good 
condition sometimes sell for fifty per cent in ad- 
of red ones. 

Onions, unlike most other crops, may be raised 
on the same ground for an indefinite length of 
time, without any deterioration in quality or quan- 
tity, provided the ground is in good heart. The 
writer knows ground that has been used for up- 
wards of thirty consecutive years for this crop, 
and the last was as good, or better than the first. 

It may not be amiss to remark here that skill 
in the onion business—and it is an important item 
—is only acquired, as in every other department 
of labor, by practice. Therefore it is better for a 
new beginner in the business to commence on a 
small scale. And let no one delude himself with 
the idea of becoming suddenly rich from raising 
onions. Patient, honest industry will here, as 
everywhere else be rewarded, and when a good 
market is within a convenient distance, and the 
soil suits, perhaps no crop pays better than onions. 

SELECTION OF GROUND. 

A deep loamy soil is considered the best for 
onions, though they will grow on soil, a large pro- 
portion of which is clay. A light porous soil 
with a gravelly subsoil should be avoided. The 
surface of the ground should be nearly level, as 
hilly ground is liable to wash from heavy rains. 
In selecting a piece of ground for onions, there 
are several things that should be considered. 

Ist. Ground that is stony should be avoided, 
unless the cost of removing the stones is first con- 
sidered. 

2nd. Ground that is overrun by weeds and 
troublesome grasses, should not be chosen until 
they are first subdued. 

3d. Ground that is shaded will not do; neither 
that which is too wet to be worked early in the 
Spring. 

Having attended to the foregoing hints, it is 


also important to select with reference to cultiva- 
ting the same grounds for onions for an indefinite 
length of time, for in so doing, the labor of first 
preparation is avoided, besides each succeeding 
crop is more easily cultivated, provided the pre- 
vious work has been thoroughly done. 


PREPARATION OF GROUND FOR SOWING. 


Having made a suitable selection of ground, 
the next thing to be considered is its preparation. 
First gather out the stones pretty thoroughly— 
putting the largest ones into fences, the middling 
sized ones into blind ditches, and the smallest ones 
into the mud holes of the roads. In this way 
some good is done. Above all avoid the heathen- 
ish practice of emptying them by the road side, 
not only disfiguring the roads, but giving a harbor 
for briers, elders, and the thousand noxious weeds 
that now infest such places. In the next place 
give the ground a heavy coat of the best manure. 
Hog-pen is the best home-made manure, next, 
stable, if not too coarse ; next, common barnyard 
well rotted. As to the quantity of manure on an 
acre, that must be determined in part by the con- 
‘dition of the soil. From 20 to 30 loads of 40 
bushels per load, make a very good to begin with. 
After this is deeply plowed in, a top dressing of 
wood ashes—say 150 or 200 bushels to the acre 
may be given, or from 300 to 500 lbs. of guano, 
or bones ground or sawed are good, any well pul- 
verized manure that will not be in the way of the 
harrow and rake, may be used. But take care 
not to use seedy manure if you wish tosave much 
labor and patience. Manure may be carted on 
plowed under in the Fall, or in the Spring just 
before sowing. If the ground is plowed in the 
Fall, it will not be necessary to replow in the 
Spring. Fall plowing should be put off as long 
'as possible—say the middle of November. 

Having manured and plowed your ground, it is 
now to be harrowed and raked, until it is as even 
and smooth asa beet bed. MHorrows of either 
‘iron or wooden teeth are first used to bring the 
|ground to a general level, and the stones to the 
surface, the brush or bush harrows are then used 
until the lumps are pulverized, and the surface of 
the ground made smooth, then wooden hand-rakes 
of twelve teeth each, are applied to take off the 
small stones and finish for sowing. 

Manure for top dressing may be harrowed or 
raked in, and if guano is used, it is well to make 
aseeond application during the growth of the 
crop, which may be scuffled in in by the hoe. All 
manure used should be plowed under or mixed 
with the soil immediately after it is spread, 

(Sowing and Cultivation, in our next.) 











Portrait oF AN Aristocrat !—Sam. Thorne, 
Washington Hollow, Dutchess Co., N. Y., could not 
have done a handsomer thing to please us, than he 
did in sending a beautiful large colored portait of his 
Short-horn bull, Granp Turx—the crack bull of the 





crack herd of America. Our picture gallery is filling 
up nicely. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Spring Work in the Flower Garden. 
About the 15th of March, let every part of the 

Flower Garden be put in trim order ; let the cov- 
erings of rotten straw or saw dust, (which should 
have been put on in November last,) be cleaned 
from the beds of choice bulbs; afterwards care- 
fully stirring the surface among them with a small 
iron fork, and dressing all smooth and neat about 
the alleys with the rake or hoe. If the season be 
early, many of the hyacinths and polyanthus nar- 
cissuses, will be far advanced, and should be sup- 
ported to neat small sticks or wires, (painted 
green,) in order to prevent them from being in- 
jured by high winds, tying loosely with bits of 
green worsted. The like should be done with the 
rare sorts of tulips, jonquils, &c., as they ad- 
vance. 

Those who are curious about hyacinths and tu- 
lips, and wish to have them flower in perfection, 
defend them from bad weather, or too much wet 
at this time, by placing mats or canvas covers over 
them, suspended upon hoops; also afterwards, in 
order to prolong the season of their beauty, thus 
shade them from the mid-day sun ; exposing them 
to his rays in clear weather, only mornings and 
evenings, or in cloudy weather, the whole day.— 
Auricula seed may be sown at any time in the 
latter end of March, in a box of light, rich earth, 
covering very lightly, and place it ina warm, 
sheltered spot; attending to it with water in dry 
weather, and defending it from heavy rains. The 
reason for sowing in a box, is, that they may be 
shifted from place to place as the season advances ; 
for after they are up, they may be freely exposed 
to the weather. Till then, and when they have 
got a few rough leaves, they must be shaded from 
the full day sun. Indeed these plants naturally 
like the shade, and should never be placed in a 
spot fully exposed to the sun. If they have the 
morning and evening sun only, they will thrive 
the better. They will be fit to transplant out in 
June, and in that case will get established before 
winter. ‘Those who are very curious in fine auri- 
culas, sow in boxes, and place them ina slight 
hot bed for a few weeks, or until the plants rise ; 
and then move them to a warm, but shaded situa- 
tion; afterwards taking care of them as above 
directed. By this means, the plants are consider- 
ably forwarded, and acquire full strength to stand 
the winter. 

Slips of Campanulas, Rockets, Wallflowers, 
Pinks, Carnations, Columbines, French Honey- 
suckle, Gentians, Foxgloves, Dahlias, Verbenas, 
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&c., and we might say all kinds of hardy Peren- 
nials, may be made about the end of March. They 
may be planted out on a shady border; the 
ground should be made smooth, and broken fine ; 
planting in lines across four-foot beds, at six or 
eight inches apart, and three inches in line ; keep- 
ing the earth just a little moist about them, till 
they have struck root, and afterwards watering 
more freely. Pot the most choice and tender 
kinds, in fine, light earth, one in each pot; care- 
fully watering, and shading them, till they have 
struck root. ‘They may then be placed, in a free, 
sunny situation, and must be frequently watered ; 
perhaps once a day, or in two days, according to 
the state of the weather. They will be fit for 
transplanting in five or six weeks. 
GarpDEN Mary. 
Pickaway, Co., March, 1857. 











For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cultivation of the Sweet Potato. 


About the first days of April is the time to pre- 
pare a Llot Bed for sprouting sweet potatoes. A 
bed ten feet long and six feet wide, will hold one 
bushel of potatoes, and if well managed, will pro- 
duce about 5,000 plants. 

Selection and Materials. 


Select a high, sunny spot on which to make the 
bed. If you have a tight subsoil, that will not let 
the water down readily, and you do not wish the 
trouble of draining it to the very bottom, you had 
better make the bed on top of the ground; in 
which case, bank it up well on the outside of the 
bed with manure, if you have plenty; if not, saw 
dust or common earth will answer very well. If 
you have a gravelly subsoil that will leach the 
water down readily, or if you are willing to drain 
it, set your frame on top of the ground, giving it 
a southernly inclination, to give it enough pitch 
when covered, to run the water off. 


Form and Manure. 


Now dig a hole in the ground a little less than 
your frame, and deep enough so that from the top 
of the frame to the bottom, may be about thirty 
inches. ‘Take long or unrotted manure, and fill 
the bed about fifteen inches, or if your bed is 
large, a little less—as a large mass of manure will 
generate more heat proportionally than a small 
one—being careful to shake all the lumps to 
pieces, and tramp it solid and evenly over the 
bed. While filling, water so as to wet it thor- 
oughly. Procure some good, rich, black soil, and 
put in ten inches, making it fine and spreading it 
evenly over the bed. Now fix a cover of boards. 
Let it stand about four days, or until the first 
rank heat passes off, taking care to cover it in 
cold or stormy weather. 

Planting in Bed. 


Remove three or four inches of the warmest 
soil, and lay your potatoes down evenly about 
half an inch apart, and cover with the removed 
soil to the depth of three inches. In sunny or 
warm weather, give air and light freely, by re- 
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moving the boards. Cover at night or in stormy 
weather. Some cover with glass, but it requires 
considerable care to keep from burning the pota- 
toes up. We have always had the plants more 
hardy and stocky, when we used a board cover. 
If you wish your potatoes to rot, so that you need 
not be troubled with the plants, make your bed, 
put on about six inches of soil, lay your potatoes 
immediately, and cover at once with cold soil, and 
you will be very sure to effect your purpose.— 
Should you be troubled about finding soil suitable 
for the top covering, an old well rotted chip pile 
will furnish the best kind, as it is rich, easily heat- 
ed by the sun, and never bakes. After your 
plants begin to appear, if the bed gets dry, water 
freely, especially if the weather should be warm, 
and you wish to hurry the plants. Warm and 
wet will produce a rapid growth, dry and cool a 
slow one, but much hardier. 

Field Selection. 

Select a good rich, fine soil, with a considerable 
admixture of sand. Any soil that will produce 
good Indian corn, and is of fine texture, will pro- 
duce a good crop of sweet potatoes. Some soil 
of coarse texture will produce the very best corn, 
but we never had a first rate crop of sweet pota- 
tatoes on any soil, unless it was fine. The situa- 
tion is not all important, but a place protected 
from the northwardly winds will be found favora- 
ble, especially for an early crop. Plow as early 
as the ground will admit. If it freezes afterward 
all the better, as it disturbs the arrangements of 
the cut-worms, and pulverizes the soil finely. 
Field Planting. 


As soon after the middle of May as conve- 
nient, or the soil in good condition, plow again, 
and make fine by harrowing and rolling, if neces- 
sary. Proceed at once to mark out the hills, 
which we do with a shovel plow, by running fur- 
rows both ways, at about 24 feet apart. All the 
hills then require, is to be topped out snugly with 
common hand hoes, making them about the size 
of a bushel basket, and as peaked as they will 
stand. Some prefer ridges, but we have yet to 
see as good specimens raised in ridges as in hills. 
We believe in almost a clear sand more potatoes 
can be produced to a given quantity of land, in 
ridges, than in hills, but a considerable portion of 
them will be small and not saleable in our market 
at least, while in hills well managed, nine-tenths 
of them will be the finest kind, commanding the 
highest price, upon the whole much more profita- 
ble. Besides, we dislike to be caught in market 
with poor articles, but would rather be at the head 
of the heap, even if we have to put up with a few 
less bushels per acre. Select stout, stocky plants, 
about three inches long. Make a hole with one 
hand into the top of the hills, into which put the 
plants, pressing the dirt firmly on the roots, and 
finishing so as to leave a cup-like hole around the 
plant, that will hold a pint of water. The even- 
ing or a cloudy day is the best time for setting 
any plants. Should it not be raining at the time, 
or a fair prospect of the same, water them imme- 





diately, and then again next morning and even- 
ing, and after that they will generally require no 
more. We would here say, that in selecting 
hardy plants, and giving them a good start, lies 
much of the secret of success. We much prefer 
plants from potatoes that have been acclimated, 
over those brought directly from the South. Not 
that we particularly dislike the South, but we be- 
lieve it is a well established fact, that any vegeta- 
ble taken from a warm to a cold country, deterio- 
rates, while if taken from a cold to a warm coun- 
try, it improves. 

After Tending. 


After the plants have been set a few days, go 
over your patch, and dress up the plants by filling 
up the holes around them, and mellowing up the 
top of the hills, if necessary. As soon as the 
weeds begin to grow, go through them both ways 
with a shovel plow, and should there be any weeds 
on the hills, dress them down with hoes. Keep 
them perfectly clean; kill every weed while 
young—it will pay. When the vines begin to 
spread over the hills, turn them out, and plow 
again, and proceed at once to dress up the hills to 
about the size they were when first made, making 
as small at the bottom and as peaked as they will 
stand. Large flat hills soon become so hard and 
compact, that the potatoes cannot burst them off, 
and thus obtain room to grow to large size — 
Should any weeds appear, they must be destroyed, 
or they will ruin or very much injure the crop. 
Pull them up, and carry them quite out of the 
patch. Look out for the purseley; kill it while 
small, or carry it out of the patech—for when 
large, it is very tenacious of life, and will grow 
and ripen its seed thrown upon the ground, in our 
hottest and dryest weather. 

When your crop approaches maturity, dig and 
dispose of them. Do not wait until the vines are 
killed, or cold weather sets in, or you will be apt 
to lose a large per centage. They are easily 
chilled, and will rot soon after the ground be- 


comes cold. G. S. Innis. 
March, 1859. 





Orchard Management. 


BY H. N. GILLETT, LAWRENCE CO., 0. 


Cuapter II—Cutture or Youne Trees. 


The soil should be kept constantly mellow and 
rich, and at all times free from grass and weeds, 
while they are young. It would be quite as rea- 
sonable to expect plants in the vegetable garden 
to flourish and produce a fine crop, without care 
or culture, as to expect young fruit trees to thrive 
well under the same circumstances. 

Orchards should never be cropped with small 
grains—such as wheat, barley, rye, oats, ete. 
Hoed crops may be grown to advantage in young 
orchards, without injury to the trees; provided, 
however, the land receives an equivalent for the 
crops taken off, in manure or other descriptions of 
fertilizing material. 

We are creatures of habit, and from our ear- 
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liest recollection have been accustomed to manure, 
plow, and hoe our corn, potatoes, vines, and veg- 
etables, and never thought of producing a crop by 
merely throwing the seed upon the ground. We 
also acquired in the days of our youth, the shame- 
ful habit of planting fruit trees, forever after to 
be neglected, and to shift for themselves as best 
they could. 

Orchard lands that are too steep and rugged 
for the plow, should be seeded to clover or or- 
chard grass; under which circumstances mulch- 
ing should be practiced. This can be readily and 
cheaply accomplished by mowing the clover or 
grass upon the open space between the trees, and 
spreading the same between the branches of each 
tree, taking great care, however, that no litter be 
suffered to remain immediately about the stem or 
trunk of the tree during the winter season; oth- 
erwise there will be great destruction by mice.— 
The ground mouse or meadow mole is very de- 
structive to apple trees, where he finds a suitable 
harbor about the base of the tree, frequently gird- 
ling the tree at or just beneath the surface of the 
earth, and gnawing and demolishing more or less 
of the roots. 

When trees become large, and produce heavy 
crops of fruit for a succession of years, the earth 
becomes lean in the ingredients necessary for the 
development of succeeding crops of perfect fruit, 
and the trees should be fed with a compost of 
pond muck, animal and vegetable manures, and 
ashes or lime. 

I once threw the dead carcass of a sheep upon 
the branches of a russet apple tree, in order to 
prevent dogs from preying upon it, which, on the 
succeeding year, resulted in the production of a 
crop of the largest and most beautiful russet apples 
Iever saw. ‘The tree in other respects had no 
advantages over thirty other trees of the same va- 
riety by which it is surrounded ; neither had it 
excelled in preceding crops. From this and oth- 
er similar results, we are persuaded that animal 
manures are superior to most others for the apple. 
Pruning. 

Among the numerous conflicting theories and 
opinions published in regard to pruning, new be- 
ginners are puzzled to know who is right, and who 
is wrong, or what to do. 

Now, the fact is, a great deal depends on cir- 
cumstances ; a system that would be exactly right 
under certain circumstances, would be exactly 
wrong under others. For instance, the system 
recommended by Messrs. Barry, Thomas, and 
numerous others, of training the tree to branch 
from its very base, or nearly so, and to form its 
head as low as possible, may answer well for 
dwarfs, or for garden culture on a limited scale. 
But to think of adopting it in large orchards on 
our rich western soils, would be the height of folly, 
to say the least of it, except on the prairies, where 
the winds are liable to uproot them, unless their 
heads squat upon the ground. 

We frequently see the apple trees with branch- 
es extending twenty or twenty-five feet in every 
direction. Suppose we contemplate an orchard 





of 500 trees of these dimensions, with their heads 
sitting flat on the ground, each and every tree 
heavily laden with fruit, planted usual distances, 
say rows 35 feet asunder. 

Now, for some of the beauties of the system. 
In the first place, neither man nor beast could 
pass through the orchard ; consequently it would 
be utterly impossible to gather and haul out the 
fruit, should trees under these circumstances 
chance to bear any—a thing they would not be 
likely to do. 

In the next place, in case the trees chance to 
produce a full crop, not only the nether branches 
would be found resting on the ground, but those 
also that put out from 3 to 7 or more feet above 
the ground, forming a smothered mass of smould- 
ering brush fruit and foliage—fruit small, green, 
and perfectly insipid. 

Another objection to the practice of training 
trees with heads branching from the ground, is 
that it conflicts with one of the unalterable laws 
of nature. The same law that rears the majestic 
heads of the monarchs of the forest to the height 
of one or two hundred feet, teaches us that the 
branches of fruit trees should not rest upon the 
ground. 

The foliage of trees must have light, and free 
access to air and sun, in order to the production 
of perfect fruit, and to keep up the vital energies 
of the branches, upon which it grows; otherwise 
the lower portion of the head soon becomes a 
mass of withered brush, and the sap that hitherto 
supported it finds way to branches higher up, and 
better exposed to heat and light. 

Hence we find it necessary to consult nature in 
training a tree, as well as in adapting it to its nat- 
ural soil and climate. 

Nature teaches us that the young trees of a 
primitive forest are clad with branches and foliage 
to their very base. And both nature and experi- 
ence teach us that young fruit trees should be pro- 
vided with the same means of self-preservation. 

The young tree, when transplanted from the 
nursery to the orchard, should be well supplied 
with small branches from near its base up to a 
proper height for the permanent formation of the 
head, which is, for common orchard culture, about 
five or six feet. 

Those sub-branches, or feeders, should be fre- 
quently pinched or shortened in, and the larger 
ones removed occasionally, taking care that none 
attain to larger size at the base than an inch in 
diameter. 

They have several important duties to perform : 
First, partially to shade the stem of the tree from 
the scorching rays of the sun, protecting the bark 
from sun-stroke or scald sap. 

In the next place, they have a powerful ten- 
dency to resist the effects of severe cold winters. 
It is a very rare thing to find an apple tree in- 
jured by our coldest winters, while the stem or 
trunk is well supplied with those sub-branches. 

Another important duty those sub-branches 
have to perform, is speedily to increase the diam- 
eter of the stem of the tree, and to check the ex- 
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cess of sap that would otherwise flow to the lead- 
ing branches, causing the tree to become top-heavy 
previous to the roots becoming well established. 
This is one of the most important items in suc- 
cessful tree culture, and one that appears to be 
the least understood, and most seldom practised. 
And it reminds me of my itineracy in the nur- 
sery business, when, but a lad, I planted a row of 
small seedling apple trees, and as the trees ad- 
vanced in height, I frequently applied the knife, 
keeping the stem destitute of both leaves and 


branches, almost to its very summit. On their | 


second summer’s growth, my trees were higher 
than my head ; straight, thrifty and beautiful, but 
very slender and top-heavy—to obviate which I 
trimmed nearer to the top. On the third summer 
they run up rapidly, but exceeding slender, and 
every shower would bring their heads to the 
ground, and they finally became too weak to raise 
when the water dried off. This was a poser. 
What to do I did not know, but concluded the 
only remedy was to apply the knife to the few 
remaining branches, and where that would not 
enable them to stand, strip off some of the larger 
leaves. 

But while in the act, my father chanced to come 
along, and exclaimed, “What are you doing 
there, foolish boy? you are ruining your trees.” 
“How so?” said I. “Don’t you see you have 
kept the stems trimmed so bare that they have no 
body to support them?” Well, that learned me 
a valuable lesson; since which I take off the head, 
and thereby encourage the growth of the sub- 
branches, to prevent trees getting too high up in 
the world. 

The more brush-woed and foliage on the stem, 
the greater the increase in diameter of the trunk, 
and also much greater increase of root. 

But as soon as the tree becomes permanently 
established, and able to resist the hardest winds, 
with branches extending broad enough to pretty 
well shade the trunk, these branches may be re- 
moved by degrees, thinning out the larger ones 
first. 

This, however, can only be done with safety 
when the tree stands erect, or inclined to the south 
or south-west. When inclined to the opposite 
direction, leave the moustache on by all means, 
and resort frequently to the shortening-in system ; 
and let the grand object be to secure the greatest 
amount of foliage on the smallest amount of 
brush-wood possible, and confine it as near as 
practicable to the south and south-west sides of 
the tree. 


Orcnarvinc 1x Sovutnern Onto.—Nich. Long- 
worth informs the Cincinnati Horticultural Society 
that he will plant, this Spring, one hundred acres, in 
apple and peach trees, on the hills seventy miles up 
the Ohio River, which will be somewhere about the 
line of Adams county. 








Starx Co.—The peach buds as yet promise an 
abundant crop the coming season. S. B. M. 


Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mrs, Gage on her Way to the West Indies. 





Dear Curtrvator Giris:— Don’t think 
Aunt Fanny has gone crazy, because she has 
‘gone away to the “ Isles of the Sea,” nor that she 
has turned traitor to her native land, and is about 
to join the Fillibusters. But a company of friends 
invited me to go; husband said, go, and children 





said go, and neighbors said go,—and here I am 


on the eve of embarkation to the Islands of Cu- 
ba, Jamaica and St. Domingo. This latter island 
I have had a great desire to visit ever since I sat 
by the side of our dear ex-editress, Mrs. J. C. 
Bateham, and heard her describe its beauty and 
interest, after she returned from her missionary 
sojourn in that country. Her mission was in 
Hayti; we shall visit the opposite portion of the 
Island, which is at peace, and in a prosperous 
condition. 

Now the explanation is made, let me tell you 
of my visit this morning to the French market 
in New Orleans—that is, if I can! for of all the 
indescribable things that I ever saw, that was the 
most indescribable. We were to go at 5 A. M. 
with the steward of our boat, as there were some 
young girls and a matron lady or two who wished 
to see the sights and wonders. We were up in 
good time, and set off in Young America order, 
the little folks first, and the old folks bringing up 
the rear. As we coursed our way along the le- 
vee for a mile or more, we seemed to pass by a 
continuation of grog shops on the left, into which 
the poor miserable boatmen and “ wharf rats” 
were just crossing for their morning dram ; on the 
right, mountains of freight just discharged from 
ships and steamers, rose in fantastic shapes, as 
seen through the fog rising from the river; and 





the flitting forms of the owners, guards, police- 
men and vagrants, in the misty twilight, seemed 
like ghosts haunting these borders of iniquity. 
We passed on our way through Jackson Square, 
where the colossal bronze statute of the “old 
hero,” mounted on his bold charger, his high mar- 
tial brow uncovered, and his chapeau raised, forms 





the prominent object among the rich evergreens 
and tropical plants that border the smooth shell 
walks of the square. We enter the spacious 
meat market first, and I must say, I have never 
seen finer and fatter beef, hung up to tempt the 
appetites of carniverous humanity. 

We pass on to the vegetable department. 
Cabbages, lettuce, radishes, turnips, celery, salsify, 
onions, new potatoes, sweet potatoes, endivy, cau- 
liflowers, parsnips, greens, beets, and a thousand 
other things were piled up in the booths, with a 
profusion that was astonishing. These French- 
men and mulattoes have a taste and style of doing 
up their wares, that is truly amusing, and very 
pleasant to the eye. Cauliflowers and scarlet 
radishes, split cabbage heads and orange carrots, 
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purple onions and crimson beets, are blended to- 
gether, till you fancy you see beautiful boquets, 
tempting your silver out of your pocket ; and as 
you pause to admire the ingenuity, some little 
sharped faced French woman, or portly negress, 
flourishing her jaunty turban of red and blue with 
the air of a queen, gabbles with almost a scream 


into your ear, a string of discordant sounds, all of 


which you know not whether it be French, Span- 
ish or Hebrew—whether it be swearing or coax- 
ing, cursing or flattery. 


Pass on to the fruit stalls: Here again is a 


repetition of the taste and ingenuity in the ar-| 


rangement. Oranges, lemons, pine apples, dates, 
figs, tomatoes, apples, grapes, bananas, and every 
fruit of the tropics is here. Flowers of all kinds 
are interspersed to add brilliance to the scene, 
and I often found the sweetest of hyacinths in 
close proximity to a stand of the fish monger, 
where all manner of monsters of the deep look 
up at you with cold, stony eyes, as they gasp 


away expiring life—fish out of water. A little 
further, a new scene bursts upon you. Baskets 


of terrapins, trays of crabs, piles of crawfish, pans | 


of shrimps, strings of squirming eels, tables loaded 
with turtles turned upon their backs, and pawing 
the air with great clumsy feet asking deliverance, 
loads of oysters snapping their lazy jaws, pike, 


pickerel, cat-fish, salmon, red fish, green fish, 


black fish, rock fish—every find of fish—clams, 
cuttles, crabs, muscles, minnows, and—well, it’s 
no use; I should never get through! Now im- 
agine an accompaniment to all this of men, wo- 
men and children, black, mulatto and white, 
French, English, Irish, Spanish, Jew, Gentile, 
Indian and Chinaman, all quarelling and talking, 
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‘did not want any. What was the matter with you 


that night? You could not endure those three or 
four little rays of soft fire light that would get out 
of that crevice in your stove door and go peering 
all around the room in the dark, dancing on the 
wall and on the ceiling, and smiling in your face ; 
and so you covered your face with your hands, 
and then they would creep through between your 
fingers and frolic about so, just to tease you.— 
What was the matter that night? Wasn't it stormy 
‘in your heart, too? Yes, stormy, and the wind 
drove around—slamming the shutters, jarring the 
windows—moaning among the bare limbs, and 
dead leaves. And the rain too, pattered on the 
windows and made sad music on the roof. Oh! 
yes, there was a storm in your little world that 
night, that was just as wild as in the great every 
day world out of doors. And it was one of those 
old fashioned storms such as you remember you 
used to have when you was little and lived at 
home. And you remember what you used to do 
such times don’t you? It don’t seem as if there 
were half so many stormy days then as there are 
now. And they were only play days too, for such 
days you and sister Anna could go up stairs and 
play, even into the mysterious labyrinths of the 
old garret. Oh what a differrent sound had the 
'patter of the rain then. 

| Now it is bitter and cold and incessant. Some 
/how you could not help thinking that night, and 
all the old things that you thought you had for- 
| gotten came rushing back upon you. You wished 
_you could forget—thought you had !—thouyht you 
|heard the gate shut, and went to the window and 
looked out—but it was all dark—and it was only 
‘that sad driving wind that you heard—* and noth- 








parrots screaming, mocking birds mimicking every ing more.” You wondered why the moon did not 
body, canaries twittering, poodles snapping and |shine—or at least the stars. But they did not, 
barking, children crying, men swearing and wo-|and so you pressed your hot forehead against the 
men scolding, while ten thousand people throng to| cold pane and watched the flicker of the misty 
and fro, run against each other, dodge and slide, lights along the dark streets. And while you 
run, pitch and tumble, and you can have a faint,|stood there, you thought, and tried to make it 
just a faint idea of the New Orleans French | seem like home again. 
market. | Just across the street was a little cottage ; bright 
After spending an hour in this bedlam, we re-| lights glimmered through the shutters, and now 
turned to our boat, laden with boquets, fruits and and then you heard a merry laugh, a childish laugh. 
nuts. As I write, my room is filled with the fra-| What was there in that gleeful childish laugh that 
grance of sweet-scented violets, hyacinths, helio-/ made your dreary heart thrill, and your sluggish 
tropes, mignionette, and Persian lilacs. We leave blood leap! Ah it was a child’s laugh, and you 
on Saturday, Feb. 26, for Havana. Good night! were a child once, although you had tried to for- 
Yours truly and lovingly, 'get it. How strange it seems, and there were 
Aunt Fanny. |Anna and Georgie too. Anna, where is Anna 
New Orleans, Feb. 23, 1859. with her soft hair and mild eye. Oh! how you 
used to love her in those glad days, when you 
For the Ohio Cultivater. | found so much happiness together under the low 
light. roof of that old garret. Ah! Anna was an angel 


—_ _ |—You used to think so, and so you think now.— 
It was stormy, the other night, and the rain|One night when the dew began to fall, just like a 


dripped incessantly from the draggled clouds little delicate flower which folds its petals back in- 
that were spread all over the sky. It was a sad to a bud, so she drew her little calyx about her 
night, and you could not bear to look out, though and bowed her head, and they told you God had 
you did every now and then; but it was so dark | taken her. You remember how for days you 
you could not see anything, and so you came back| wept and called for, and how for months you 
and sat down in your old chair in front of the| sighed for her. And now when you think of her, 
stove. There was no light in the room—no—you| you weep till the great tears roll down your man- 
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ly cheek, to think how cold the world has been|this composition refuses to settle for hours, days 
since, for you never have seen Anna since then.|or even weeks, unless driven out by ventilation, 
You sigh when you think how much farther you and are unavoidably inhaled by all in the room. 
are from her now than you then were, and almost| If this highly medicated compound should prove 
murmur that God did not take you too. And |to be either a preventive or cure, the time is not 








you weep till in your heart you are a child again.|far distant when patent medicines will become 


Lois M. Cuurcu. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Popular Households Medicines, 


The United States are flooded with patent 
medicines, and about half of the periodicals are 
filled with advertisements for the same. As an 
article of commerce, it stands prominent among 





the exportations of our county. As an article of 


useless and extinct. If otherwise, then there is 
a work for the M. D. to discover its antidote and 
preventive. ' W.P. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Salt Rising Bread. 


Having seen a number of articles in the Ohio 
Cultivator on the subject of salt rising bread, and 
one in particular, in which the writer in her Let- 





| 


freight, on all the thorough fares, it is a consider-| teTS from the Kitchen, manifests a decided pre- 


able item. It employs all the glass works and 
paper mills, as well as all the printing presses in 
the Union. It employs thousands of mechanics, 
working men, peddlers, &c. Still, there is no one 


ference for hop yeast bread, I would like to com- 
pete with her before a committee of impartial 
|jJudges, she using her hop yeast, and I my salt- 
rising. If the flour is good and the rising atten- 


article used by all, or even half, of the commu-|ded to at the proper time, (that is as soon as 


nity. 


light) it will never become putrid. I will now 


Among the multitude of popular compounds, | ive you my manner of proceeding with that kind 


there is one (not called) medicine, not imported 
or exported as such, but used daily by a large 


lof bread : 
Early in the morning, say as soon as five o’- 


| rd ake y . P P . 
majority of the citizens of this Union. It is clock, take a vessel of about a quart size and fill 


probably the highest medicated composition now 
in use. It is used by hundreds of thousands dai- 
ly, still not conscious of its good or ill effect on 
their system. If it is not injurious, it cannot be 


it one third full of water milk warm, adding three 


table spoonsful of new milk, and of salt and sugar, 
each as much as you can hold between the thumb 
and forefinger, then stir in as much flour as will 


passive, in its effects, and should be be sought for make a thick batter. Set it ina kettle of warm 


by all as the great Catholicon. It is administered 
by the popular mode of inhalation into the lungs. 
It is brought on in large bales from fifty to one 
hundred pound each. Thousands of tons are 
brought on yearly, and consumed by our citizens, 


water if the weather is cool, and keep it at an 
even temperature till fermentation takes place 
which will be in four or five hours; then take as 
much flour as will make two large loaves and a 
teaspoon fullof salt added. Scald about one third 





as much of it enters their lungs. ‘The following | of the flour with water a little below the boiling 


is nearly the composition: Madder, Logwood, 
Camwood, Butternut, Smartweed, Fustic, Nutgall, 


/point, (this makes the bread sweet and moist) 
|the two main qualities in good bread, then add 


Indigo, Annatto, Alum, Copperas, Cochineal, So-| enough milk and water to make the paste suffici- 
lution of Tin, Oil Vitriol, Potass, Sugar of Lead, |&tly cool, so as not to scald the rising, which will 
Hemp and Flax Lint, Cotton and Wool, all kinds | bear @ pretty high temperature ; then mix in your 


of Soils, earth and dirt. 


|rising and knead quick and thorougly. Lay your 


The proportions are uncertain, but could be as-' loaves in good baking pans, set in a warm place, 
certained in the following maaner: Take acarpet | ©VeT With a clean cloth and lay on the top of 
made and colored of the foregoing materials, wear | that a light pillow to keep the warmth from escap- 


it a few days on the floor, then with a half worn, 


ing. Your bread will be ready for the oven in 


corn broom, sweep it well and be careful to col-| about one hour. Bake till it is a light brown color 


| 


lect the sweepings, then separate each article, | 224 is thoroughly done. sats 
chemically or otherwise, and weigh or measure, Now if L. L. will follow my directions (albeit 


and you will have the formula. ‘The dose usually 
taken at a time, may be ascertained by determi- 
ning the amount inhaled by the sweeper. 


Again there is another dose to be taken at lon- bread. 


ger intervals that is when the carpet is removed 
for cleaning, this is worse, if possible than the 
first. Enter the room immediately, and you smell 
a highly vitiated atmosphere, which accumulated 
under the carpet. The foregoing composition is 
capable of collecting a kind of virus, in scent 
much like a rattle snake or copperhead. This is 
collected from the atmosphere, breath and rarified 


she came from the same direction that the wise 
men came from,) I will guaranty that her “ Av- 
TOCRAT” will have no reason to complain of bad 


L. B. Garpen. 
Switzerland County, Ind. 








SENTIMENTAL Youtn—* My dear girl, will 
you share my lot for life ?” 
| Practicat Girt—* How large is your lot, 
sir?” 
| 


__ Red cheeks are only oxygen in another shape. 





air. The carpet absorbs all the damps of the Girls, anxious to wear a pair, will find them where 
floor and atmosphere, and the floating particles of! the roses do—out of doors. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





The Produce Markets have kept a steady, quiet advance since 
our last report, and now prices are at a respectably high figure. 
The advance noted in Beeves in N. Y. has been stoutly contested 
by the butchers, and at first with some show of success, but not 
enough te reduce the selling rates but a trifle. This reduction 
will be more than overcome soon, from the fact that our Railroad 
shipping accounts show a great falling off in the numbers of cat- 
tle going East, for the reason that the stock is getting pretty well 
thinned out in the country. So that even the abstinence of this 
season of Lent, will not keep down the price of beef. Dairy 
Products have also kept on rising. Prime butter was selling last 
week at 26c in Cincinnati, and prime W. R. Cheese at 12c. 
Wheat has gone up to $1.45 for prime white. Corn 83c. 

A sort of Wool Sale was recently held in Boston, from which 
an attempt has been made to depress the expectation of farmers. 
We see no cause to anticipate any real falling off in prospective 
prices of Wool. Clover Seed sold last week for $6.25; Timothy 
$2.00@2.25 ; Flax $1.50. 


















East of Bremen Station, (C. W. & 
Z.R. R.) Fairfield Co., O. 





12,000 Peach Trees—nearly seventy varieties. 
10,000 Apple Trees—over one hundred varieties. 
2,500 Pear Trees—Standard and Dwarf. 


lings. 

Plums, Apricots, Quinces, Grapes, &c., &c. 

Norway Spruce, Red Cedar, Scotch Pine, Balsam Fir, and ten | 
other kinds of Evergreens. 

The above have been grown on upland here, and are in the | 
finest condition in all respects. No stunted third class trees are | 
on the premises. 

The attention of those who have been deceived with worth- | 
less trees from the East, is especially invited. 

Packing done in the best manner, and packages delivered to the 
C. W. & Z. R. R. at Bremen Station. 

Catalogues gratis to all applicants. 

Address R. J. BLACK, 

Mar. 15-* Bremen, Fairfield Co., O. 
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GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 


At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county a!so. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Wheu written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from ene Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 





O¢ Sotprers or THEIR Heres can have their 
Land Warrants, Pensions, or extra pay procured, by writing to 
us. NO CHARGES made, unless we procure something for the ap 
plicant. If you will sell your claim, write what you will take for 
it. Cash paid at all times for Land Warrants. Persons who 
have lost friends in any of the wars, by writing to me can gener 
ally ascertain their fate, Enclose stamp to 

T. CONRY & CO., 
Mar. 15. Harlem Springs, Carroll Co., O. 


ERUSALEM ARTICHOKES, STRAW- 
BERRY PLANT=, &c.—The subscriber offers the Large Red 
Artichoke as follows: One bushel, boxed and delivered at Rail- 
road or Express, $1; 5 bushels. $3; 10 bushels, $5. *trawber- 
ries, including some twenty of the very best market varieties, at 
15 cts. per doz. ; $1 per 100; $5 per 1000. H. B. LUM, 
Mar. = Sandusky, O. 


Sen and Choice Seeds! 











3,000 Cherry Trees—iucluding the best of Dr. Kirtland’s Seed- | 


MA™MoTH PROLIFIC LIMA BEANS, 


which grow only six feet high, and are completely covered 
| with clusters of from fifteen to twenty pods inabunch. 9cts.a 


har 
ARGE CHEESE SQUASH, that makes excellent pies, anda 
“. substitute for the Sweet Potato. 12 cts. per package. 
Also, APPLE PIE MELON, 9 cts. per postage. ve three 
| Packages mailed for 25 cts. Cc. V. RAPALY 
Mar. 15. iectieata, N. ¥. 


| THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR MARCH, 
For sale by all News Dealers. 
Single copies 25 cts., or $3 a year by mail. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











